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Encyclopaedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political and Religious History, the Archaeology, Geog- 
raphy and Natural History of the Bible. Edited by Pro- 
fessor T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and J. Sutherland 
Black, M.A., LL.D. Vol. I, A to D. New York : The 
Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. xxviii + 572. Cloth, $e,; full 
library leather, $7.50, a volume. 

It is now a matter of common knowledge that this great biblical 
encyclopaedia, which is to be completed in four volumes, was originally 
projected by the renowned Old Testament scholar, Professor W. 
Robertson Smith. That was more than twelve years ago. He intended 
to republish from the Encydopcedia Britannica, ninth edition, the large 
number of first-class articles on biblical subjects which were therein 
contained, so supplemented and revised as to make a complete Bible 
dictionary. In September, 1892, eighteen months before his death, 
but after his health had broken down, he committed the task to Pro- 
fessor Cheyne and Dr. Black. They have carried it forward to com- 
pletion, but instead of reprinting the Britannica articles entire, many 
of them have been rewritten, and those retained have been carefully 
revised ; while the great bulk of the material of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica is new, original work by some of the best scholars in England, 
Germany, and America. 

The general position of this work is "uncompromisingly pro- 
gressive ;" it is intended to be 

"a survey of the contents of the Bible as illuminated by criticism — a criti- 
cism which identifies the cause of religion with that of historical truth, and, 
without neglecting the historical and archaeological setting of religion, loves 
best to trace the growth of high conceptions, the flashing forth of new intui- 
tions, and the development of noble personalities, under local and temporal 
conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most adverse The sym- 
pathies of the editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as 
'advanced' criticism, not simply because it is advanced, but because such 
criticism, in the hands of a circumspect and experienced scholar, takes 
account of facts and phenomena which the criticism of a former generation 
overlooked or treated superficially. They have no desire, however, to ' boy- 
cott' moderate criticism An 'advanced' critic cannot possibly feel any 
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arrogance toward his more ' moderate ' colleague, for probably he himself 
held, not very long ago, views resembling those which the ' moderate critic 
holds now, and the latter may find his precautionary investigations end in his 
supporting, with greater fulness and more complete arguments, as sound the 
views that now seem to him rash" (pp. ix, x). 

This statement by the editors leaves no uncertainty as to the 
general attitude of the work. For scholars, and for well-trained 
students of the Bible, the Encyclopadia Biblica will be of high value, 
as presenting compactly and accurately the present status of biblical 
criticism " at the front " of the march of progress. The work cuts 
entirely loose from traditional views as such, nor does it even attempt 
to mediate between the traditional and the advanced position. It is 
for those who have learned what the historical and literary criticism of 
the Bible is, and have acquired some ability and experience in studying 
the Bible in this way. It stands, therefore, in sharp contrast with the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary, which aims particularly to construct a 
bridge across from traditional to progressive (not " advanced ") views. 
To the professional Bible student we recommend the thorough study 
and use of both works ; to the general reader, for whom even one dic- 
tionary will be a large undertaking, we recommend the Hastings 
Dictionary. 

A special feature of the Encyclopedia Biblica is the attention given 
to textual criticism, particularly in the Old Testament articles ; the 
variant readings of the manuscripts and versions are given with some 
fulness. This greatly enhances the value of the work for reference. 
Also in the field of biblical archaeology the treatment is frequently 
extended, the effort being to make these articles as complete as pos- 
sible for the present state of knowledge. The proportions fixed for the 
length of treatment given to the various departments of biblical study 
included in the work are in the main good. A general criticism, how- 
ever, must be made to the effect that the New Testament has frequently 
not received its due. In many of the articles which pertain to both 
Old and New Testament the latter is scantily treated. The exclu- 
sively New Testament articles are often disproportionately short; e. g., 
the article upon the Corinthian Epistles occupies but 8 columns, and 
the article upon Colossians and Ephesians jointly has 9, while that 
upon Canticles has 14 ; the New Testament Canon receives but 7 
columns, while the Old Testament Canon receives 27 ; the article 
Apostle receives 2 columns, while the article Chariot receives 7. In 
one instance the New Testament is favored, for the article Apocalypse 
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is given 19 columns, while the article Daniel, Book of, has but 14. 
In this first volume, at any rate, the fact that Professor Cheyne is an 
Old Testament scholar, and that he has not had associated with him in 
the editorship an equally strong New Testament scholar, has made 
the New Testament portion of the Encyclopcedia somewhat weak and 
deficient. One observes also that the editors have gone to Germany 
for the most important portion of their New Testament material — to 
Professors Schmiedel, von Soden, Bousset, and Jiilicher. A great part 
of the Old Testament material is written by Professor Cheyne himself, 
but here also foreign scholars have contributed much, namely Profes- 
sors Kamphausen, Tiele, Guthe, Zimmern, Benzinger, Budde, Marti, 
Gautier, NQldeke, and Kosters. 

It must be considered a radical defect in the Encyclopadia Biblica 
that the editors have excluded the whole field of biblical theology. 
The title itself is an offense to Professor Cheyne, who says : " Systems 
of prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology have had their day ; 
it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded as a store- 
house of more or less competing systems of abstract thought" (p. xi). 
Well, waiving the matter of a name, and conceding that biblical ideas 
are not so systematic as has often been maintained, the fact is still 
before us that the prophets, Jesus, and the apostles have given some 
religious ideas and teachings which are quite as important as anything 
else the Bible contains ; indeed, some scholars find these religious 
ideas and teachings the most important part of the Bible. Of course 
Professor Cheyne is not of this number, or he could not have omitted 
this element from his work. It is altogether to the credit of Dr. Hast- 
ings that he made biblical theology an essential part of his Dictionary 
of the Bible; that the articles he secured for this department were far 
from satisfactory was no reason why the Encyclopmdia Biblica should 
not secure better ones. It is by no means the case, as Professor 
Cheyne alleges, that the work being done in biblical theology is not 
scholarly or worthy to stand beside the achievements of archaeology 
and political and literary history. Or if it were true, the contemp- 
tuous treatment which he adopts for it would be a mistake. The rise 
and development of the thoughts of men concerning their relation to 
God, to one another, and to the physical world about them, is the most 
interesting and most valuable element in history. The Hebrew-Jewish 
people had the greatest and truest apprehension of these essential 
religious truths, and the literature which we speak of collectively as 
the Bible gives us a valuable record of the growth of these supremely 
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important ideas. The political, literary, and archaeological study of 
the Bible is valuable primarily in so far as it helps us to understand 
the religio-ethical ideas of this race. Then, what can be said of a work 
upon the Bible which deliberately excludes this whole supreme ele- 
ment ? Must it not be called a torso ? 

The contents of Vol. I may be arranged into several groups, and 
some detailed consideration of them may be given : 

Old Testament History and Religion. — Of the many articles, long 
and short, which fall within this category the majority are the work of 
Professor Cheyne. Among these are such as David, Abraham, Cain, 
Deluge (in part), Ahab, Azazel, Cherub, Ark of Covenant (in part), 
Abel, Creation (in part), and Day of Atonement. W. E. Addis writes 
on Aaron, Absalom, Altar, Decalogue, and Balaam. Both writers 
occupy much space with critical investigations and make large use of 
critical results. Cheyne contributes a great amount of fresh material 
dealing with the text, and is full of new suggestions and conclusions 
which will require much discussion before they can be regarded as cer- 
tainties. G. F. Moore's articles on Asherah and Ashtoreth leave little to be 
desired. N. Schmidt in Covenant has given us one of the most thorough 
and instructive contributions in the volume. Its results are, of course, 
revolutionary from the traditional point of view. Another American 
contributor is M. Jastrow, Jr., on the subject Canaanites. To Ben- 
zinger has been assigned Circumcision and part of Day of Atonement. 
Tiele and Kosters in Chedorlaomer give a well-balanced presentation 
of the facts and the conclusions to be drawn. Zimmern divides with 
Cheyne the subjects of Deluge and Creation. Here as in the other 
discussions on primitive subjects Cheyne urges vigorously the mythical 
theory. The deluge is a transformed ether-myth. An elaborate treat- 
ment of Clean and Unclean, by Simcox, introduces the whole subject of 
holiness in the Old Testament. Anointing, by Gray, and Cuttings of 
the Flesh, by Ball, are examples of large space given to important archse- 
ological topics often treated superficially in dictionaries. Hogg handles 
learnedly the tribes Asher, Benjamin, and Dan. The article on Chron- 
ology, by Marti, is one of the most satisfactory discussions available in 
English. On all this material two remarks may be made: (i) All the 
available resources of biblical scholarship have been lavished upon 
these articles. They are in many cases treatises in petto, condensing 
the results of profound investigation. (2) They, therefore, constitute 
this book a work, not for consultation, but for study. It is not to be 
recommended to the ordinary Bible student and least of all to the 
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beginner. Even the practiced student of these subjects is a little dis- 
mayed to have thrust upon his attention in the articles, especially in 
those of Professor Cheyne, new hypotheses supported by serious argu- 
ments. If this is what a Bible dictionary is for, then here is the ideal 
treatment of Old Testament history and religion. 

Geography and Archeology. — The articles on geography and archae- 
ology naturally occupy large space in a work of this kind, and, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of them are very short and their 
subjects of minor importance, no pains have been spared apparently 
to make them authoritative. Much of the work in these fields has 
been done by the principal editor. Of the 140 signed articles which 
appear in the first 300 columns no less than fifty-three are by Professor 
Cheyne. Not a few of the geographical contributions are supplied by 
George Adam Smith, and some by Professor Driver. Many of the 
sections are the work of two or more contributors, and this combina- 
tion of talent is a distinct advantage. Some of these composite articles 
are the result of additional notes made to original drafts by Robertson 
Smith, as in the article Aphek, where George Adam Smith has 
brought the data down to the present by the addition of facts discov- 
ered since the former's death. In other cases the process of collabora- 
tion is apparent, as in many of the articles on trees and fruit. In 
nearly all cases the work is marked by extensive and careful treatment. 
The various writers have evidently spared no effort to make their con- 
tributions exhaustive ; and yet the elaborate system of abbreviations 
en)ployed permits extraordinary compression. Such articles as 
Chariot, Dance, Agriculture, Cooking, Divination, and many more of 
the sort, are very rich in historical and archaeological material, illus- 
trating Old Testament usages by contemporary customs. 

The careful attention to variant readings often affords surprising 
light on an obscure reference. The critical method is applied in a 
thoroughgoing manner, as in the article Candlestick, where Cook, fol- 
lowing Stade, throws out the reference (i Kings 7:49) to the ten lamp- 
stands of Solomon's temple, claiming this to be a later addition. 
Under Behemoth, Cheyne rejects the ordinary identification of levi- 
athan with the crocodile and behemoth with the hippopotamus, and 
finds the explanation in the primitive Babylonian myths of which so 
much is made by Gunkel. The leviathan he would make, first the 
abyss itself, then the imaginary monster of the sea ; behemoth a corre- 
sponding land creature. Yet the writers of the article Crocodile con- 
tend for the older view, which appears also in Hastings' Dictionary. 
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On Belial, Cheyne gives the substance of his Expositor articles of 1895, 
claiming that the word is used in the Old Testament to mean (a) the 
watery abyss, {b) hopeless ruin, {c) extreme wickedness. This view 
goes back once more to the dragon myth of the Babylonians. The 
article Tower of Babel agrees with Hommel in Hastings' Dictionary 
in identifying it with the tower of E-sagila, now Tel Amran. Under 
Apple, Dr. Post, who wrote in Hastings' Dictionary, is corrected 
regarding the character of that fruit. An interesting treatment is 
given to the subject of color as an element in the artistic life of the 
Hebrews, and the dominant colors of the Bible are noted in detail. 
The article on Diseases is very unsatisfactory because of its brevity, and 
even the promise that the subject is to be resumed under Medicine 
does not compensate; a theme so important as this should have 
received adequate consideration. Under Bethel the mistake of the 
Revised Version in hyphenating the name is noted. 

Old Testament Introduction. — The more important articles in the 
field of Old Testament introduction included in Vol. I are those on 
Amos, Canon of the Old Testament, Book of Daniel, Apocrypha, Book 
of Baruch, Canticles, Books of Chronicles, and Deuteronomy. A most 
general statement to be made concerning these articles is that they deal 
with the questions involved in a strong and thorough way, facing 
boldly all the difficulties and endeavoring to consider these difficulties 
from fundamental points of view. On the other hand, they abound in 
bold conjectures, and are characterized by an assurance which in 
many cases seems hardly well grounded. It is also to be noted that, 
fresh and original as the treatment seems to be, it nevertheless shows 
evidence to a greater or less extent of the mechanical in method of 
treatment and in expression. This is not intended as a criticism of the 
admirable analyses suggested in the course of the articles by the side- 
heads, with accompanying numbers, which together form a real contri- 
bution in presentation of material. 

In the treatment of Amos more than the usual amount of space is 
given to the setting apart of those passages which evidently do not 
form a part of the original book, and here the writer (Cheyne) adds 
little or nothing to what had already been stated. On the basis of the 
material which remains, Amos is described as a strange phenomenon, 
and as representing an entirely new type of prophecy. The old view 
that he came from Judah is accepted, and the original prophecies are 
assigned to the years 765-750 B. C. This date satisfies the circumstance 
that the Israelites seemed to have no apprehension of a speedy attack 
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from Assyria, and also the general sociological background of the book. 
The general division of the book into three portions — the first includ- 
ing chaps, i and ii, the second chaps, iii-vi, and the third chaps, vii- 
ix — is satisfactory, but the more minute analysis of the second part, 
namely, chaps, iii-vi, into ten loosely connected passages does not 
seem to meet the facts. The artistic side of the prophecies of Amos 
has evidently not received full consideration. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Cheyne in supposing it to be inherently difficult and contrary to 
analogy to suppose that the first chapters were intended for readers 
rather than for hearers, nor is the same supposition correct in reference 
to chaps, vii-ix, which contain the visions. The suggestion that the 
prophet when expelled from Bethel proceeded to Jerusalem, and there 
prepared the first draft of the book which was later to bear his name, 
is most interesting and not improbable. This pre-exilic edition would 
have been in Isaiah's hands — but not Hosea's, since in all proba- 
bility it was limited to circulation in Judea. The general treatment is 
strong, as may be seen in the following propositions which are elabo- 
rated. While both as writer and speaker Amos must have had 
models, there is no reason to suppose that there preceded him men 
who were to any considerable extent prophets of his own type. His 
originality is to be noted particularly in the fact that he was probably 
the first to use the pen in aid of the voice, thus following the example 
of the priests who even at this early time had reduced the legal litera- 
ture to writing. His expectation concerning Israel was essentially 
pessimistic, for he had no other thought than that the nation would 
disappear. This grew out of his appreciation of the unsound religious 
condition of his times, and this in turn rested upon his conception of 
Jehovah. His God was the sovereign of nature and of nations, and he 
was a monotheist, although much of the old nationalistic conception 
prevailed. He was probably familiar with the ethico-religious priestly 
laws, contained in Exodus, which had recently appeared, but he does 
not appeal to them. 

The treatment of Chronicles is particularly clear and satisfactory. 
These books are regarded as forming a part of one original work, 
which included also Ezra and Nehemiah. The writer lived a consider- 
able time after Ezra, probably about 300 B. C. The great difference of 
the treatment of history found in Kings and in Chronicles rests upon 
the different environments out of which the books were produced — 
Kings coming from the time when the spirit of the prophets still prevails 
(compare Zechariah i : 5 ff.), Chronicles from the time when the center 
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of religious life is the liturgical service of the sanctuary. The writer 
(Driver), on the basis of William Robertson Smith, ascribes the varia- 
tions between Chronicles and Kings to the assumption " that the 
religious institutions of his time must have existed in the same form 
in old Israel," and works out the application of this to the attitude of 
the chronicler as touching high places and Levitical choirs ; and while, 
therefore, the chronicler is an unimpeachable witness to the religious 
ideas of his own time, his testimony with regard to antiquity may not 
be accepted as of great value. Attention is called to the fact that the 
chronicler in his additions lays great stress upon the doctrine of divine 
retribution, and represents it as acting immediately, while in earlier 
times the justice of God was understood to find execution in the 
course of history. In this particular the chronicler adopts the style of 
the Jewish Midrash, to which indeed reference is made. Another 
peculiarity is a certain tendency to exaggeration, the figures of the 
chronicler being of a thoroughly unhistorical character. 

The article on Canticles, written by Cheyne, is a notable one. The 
name of the book as adopted is " Song of Songs," not " Canticles" or 
"Song of Solomon." Under the head "Subject of the Book," it is 
maintained that to treat the book as an allegory in which earthly love 
is represented as having a true symbolic resemblance to spiritual love, 
is inconsistent with the spirit of Hebraism, and this in spite of the fact 
that the relation between Jehovah and his people is represented by wed- 
lock, as in Hosea. The writer maintains that "the notion implied 
by the prophetic allegory of wedlock is not that of free inclination on 
Israel's part toward the all-beautiful one, but rather of an obedience 
which is in the first instance the condition of divine protection, though 
as favors multiply ajid the essential goodness of the divine commands 
appears it becomes a habit and a passion." The origin of the allegori- 
cal interpretation is ascribed to the disposition of the Jews in later days 
when what had formerly been used as an expression of joy must now 
give place in the midst of gloom to something of a sacred character ; 
since before 90 A. D. no traces of the allegorical view are to be found, 
and indeed before that time the song was not generally quoted. After 
a full discussion of the poetical form, the decision is reached that it is 
not a drama, but a bundle of loosely connected songs. It is not 
dramatical because no satisfactory plot has yet been discovered, and 
also because we have no right to expect a Semitic drama. There is no 
evidence of a drama among any Semitic people, much less among the 
Jews, who before the time of Herod regarded all theatrical performances 
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as heathenish practices. Still further, the Israelites possessed in a per- 
manent way the gift of lyric poetry. Their festivities were made up in 
large measure of singing and dancing. It is better, therefore, accord- 
ing to our writer, to understand the book to be a collection of inde- 
pendent songs which had their origin in connection with wedding 
festivities. Survivals of these festivities are to be found even now 
among the Syrians. During the seven days after the wedding the 
bridegroom and bride played the parts of king and queen. It follows 
from this decision that whatever unity is found in the book is only 
apparent. The arguments for a pre-exilic date are found to be inade- 
quate, *hile the position of the book, the mention of Jerusalem as a 
place of beauty, the absence of archaisms, the importance attached to 
garden cultivation, all point to a post-exilic date. These are reinforced 
by the large number of words which are declared to be of late origin. 
The anthology is, therefore, to be dated from the time of one of the 
earlier Ptolemies, or even later. In summing up the view of the book 
from this standpoint, it is suggested that it reveals a very pure con- 
ception of true love as springing out of a free inclination of one man 
and one woman and rising into a passionate union of hearts. It also 
shows a genuine love of nature. Race-psychology, it is suggested, may 
obtain something of importance from the song, especially the portions 
in which the heroine falls into confusion between dreamland and 
reality. It further indicates that there were times and seasons in the 
last centuries of Israel's history in which legalism could not crowd out 
joyousness. There is, however, according to the view proposed, 
nothing of religious value in the book. This view was suggested by 
Wetstein, was presented in popular form by Budde in 1894, is still on 
trial ; and, while much may be urged in its favor, the older dramatic 
view is not yet to be set aside. The field is open for someone now to 
show the weakness of the new view and the strength of the older one. 
The article on Deuteronomy is certainly as satisfactory as an article 
on the subject within the space allotted could be made, and it is a source 
of regret that larger space might not have been given to the treatment 
of what is confessedly the key to the whole subject of Old Testament 
criticism. The writer. Professor Moore, agrees with the view, now almost 
universally held, that the original Deuteronomy was first brought to 
light in the days of Josiah. Space does not here permit a presentation 
of the details of this treatment. Deuteronomy is represented as the 
prophetic law-book and as an embodiment of the ideals of the prophets, 
so far as these relate to institutions and laws. Its dominant idea is 
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monotheism, and Jehovah is to be worshiped, not " at many sanctuaries, 
but at one only, in the place where he chooses to fix his name." Love 
of Israel by Jehovah and of Jehovah by Israel is the essential element in 
the book. The relation, however, between Jehovah and Israel is not a 
relation determined by nature, and therefore indissoluble. It is rather 
a moral relation, which has its origin in Jehovah's choice of Israel to be 
his people. Everywhere the spirit of philanthropy prevails. 

Assyria and Babylonia. — It is very gratifying to a student of Assy- 
rian to see the important position given to Assyrian in the lexicons of 
the Old Testament and the biblical encyclopaedias. In this volume 
we have references to the Assyrian and Babylonian on every page, 
touching the legendary and historical texts ; chronology, personal and 
geographical names, institutions, customs, rites, etc. The contributors 
have not hesitated through any false conservatism to accept the latest 
results of the critical schools. Many of the explanations cannot be 
accepted as final. Great fairness has been shown, however, in present- 
ing the different views held and in adding a very good bibliography. 
Reference can be made only to a few articles. Those on Assyria and 
Babylonia, by Mr. L. W. King, of the British Museum, are splendid 
examples of what can be done in this topical form. For illustration 
one may note the contents of the chapter on Babylonia : Names and 
Description (sees. 1-4), Language and Script (sees. 5-9), Decipher- 
ment and Excavation (sees. 10-14), Architecture and Art (sees. 15-18), 
Literature and Science (sees. 19-24), Religion, Augury, etc. (sees. 
25-34), Mythology and Legend (sees. 35, 36), Chronology (sees. 
37~39)> Historical Periods (sec. 40), Early Semitic Kingdoms (sees. 
41, 42), Sumerian Kingdoms (sees. 43-47), Ur, etc. (sees. 48-52), 
Babylon (sees. 53-70), Dynasties II-VIII (sees. 56-62), Nabonassar 
(sec. 63), Assyrian Suzerainty (sec. 64), Neo-Babylonian Empire (sees. 
65-70), Bibliography (sec. 71), with a large map. Mention should 
also be made of the articles Babylon, by T. G. Pinches ; Calah, Car- 
chemish, and Chaldee, by C. H. W. Johns. 

New Testament History. — The two articles of special importance are 
those upon New Testament Chronology and the Council of Jerusalem. 
The former is by H. von Soden, professor of New Testament exegesis 
at the University of Berlin, who also contributes the articles on Annas 
and Caiaphas, and Aretas ; the latter is by P. W. Schmiedel, professor of 
New Testament exegesis at the University of Ziirich, who also contributes 
the articles on ApoUos, Barabbas, Barnabas, Christian, Name of. Com- 
munity of Goods, and Cornelius. The remaining articles of larger 
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interest are : Abomination of Desolation, by Professor T. K. Cheyne 
(Oxford) ; Antichrist, by Professor W. Bousset (Gottingen) ; Demons 
(N. T.), by Professor John Massie (Oxford) ; and Dispersion, by Pro- 
fessor Hermann Guthe (Leipzig). 

The subject of New Testament Chronology is treated in better pro- 
portion here than in the Hastings Bible Dictionary, 20 columns in the 
former (Old Testament 27 columns) to 46 columns in the latter. But 
for this special topic one of course misses the more exhaustive discus- 
sion. The dates reached by Professor von Soden are: (i) For the life 
of Jesus, birth c. 4 B. C, (?) ; beginning of public work, c. 28 or 29 
A. D. ; death, 30 A. D. The public ministry was, therefore, confined 
to one year; the passover of John 2:13 is retained (though the cleans- 
ing of the temple is removed to the final passover, in accordance with 
the synoptics) ; John S : i is Pentecost ; 6 : 4 =; 7 : 2, the feast of Taber- 
nacles; 10:22, the feast of Dedication; 13:1 ff., the final passover. 
Luke's census datum (2 : i ff.) and the birth at Bethlehem are regarded 
as misconceptions of the historical facts. (2) For the apostolic age, 
the south-Galatian theory is adopted. Gal. 2 : i-io is identified with 
Acts 11:30 and 15:1-35, and the event placed before the first 
missionary journey. Between the earlier and later scheme of dates 
for the life of Paul, turning about the accession of Festus, Professor 
von Soden does not decide, but uses a double set of dates, the Jerusa- 
lem arrest of Paul falling either in 54 or 58 A. D. He thinks it 
probable that Paul was put to death at the end of the first Roman 
imprisonment ; but if not at that time, then in the Neronian persecution 
of 64 A. D. He adopts the theory, now gaining currency, that the 
pastoral epistles contain genuine fragments of Pauline letters. Pro- 
fessor von Soden's chronological conclusions depart considerably, and 
for the length of Jesus' public ministry depart radically, from current 
views ; they differ greatly also from Mr. Turner's conclusions in the 
corresponding article of the Hastings Bible Dictionary. A discussion 
of these views is not, however, possible in this connection. 

It is an improvement over the Hastings Bible Dictionary that a 
separate article (11 columns) is given to the Council of Jerusalem. 
Professor Schmiedel says "it is quite impossible to deny the identity 
of the events related in Gal. 2:1-10 and Acts 15:1-35;" but he 
differs with von Soden in regarding the visit of Acts 1 1 : 30 as mis- 
placed from its true connection with Acts 21:17. The facts concern- 
ing the council must be derived primarily from Paul, in Gal. 2 : i-io. 
The chief features of Schmiedei's interpretation agree with those of 
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Weizsacker, McGiffert, and others, and are quite surely correct ; excep- 
tion may be taken, however, to some points, as that the division of 
territory between Paul and Peter was rigidly ethnographic, and that 
the prohibitions attached to the decision of the council in 15 : 29 are 
unhistorical (although the difficulty involved in this passage must be 
fairly faced). The struggle of the three parties to the Council, the 
Judaizing Christians, the original apostles, and Paul ; the ultimate 
concession by the original apostles of Paul's main contention that 
Gentile Christians should be free from the Jewish law ; and the 
inevitable sequel at Antioch in which Paul found it necessary for the 
unity of Christendom to break with Peter, and even Barnabas, in 
insisting that ceremonial barriers between Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians be removed, are clearly expounded. 

Of the other articles there is small room to speak. Guthe's Dis- 
persion is an excellent treatment of Judaism outside of Palestine, 
with a good bibliography. Schmiedel's article Christian, Name of, 
is an elaborate discussion which carries one through the whole matter 
of the Christian persecutions in the first century. The tradition as to 
the origin of the designation " Christians," which has been preserved 
in Acts 11:26, and its original use in the situation described in Acts 
26:28, are doubted; the name was of course constructed by the 
Gentiles, after their well-known method (e. g., Herodians), but probably 
not before the close of the first century, when the followers of Jesus 
began to be persecuted simply because they were such. The article upon 
Cornelius, also by Professor Schmiedel, is a vigorous critical article, 
in which the general historicity of Acts 10:1 — 11:18 is suspected, 
because of an alleged inconsistency with the development of Gentile 
Christianity as portrayed by Paul in his epistles, as well as by Acts 
15:1-35. The article Community of Goods presents a new and 
interesting analytical theory, but with the usual conclusion as to the 
phenomenon itself ; and the article Demons (N. T.) shows how the 
Jews in Jesus' day shared with other peoples an elaborate demonology, 
which Jesus did not undertake to correct. 

New Testament Introduction. — The articles Apocalyptic Literature 
and Apocalypse contain much of the best work in the volume. The for- 
mer, by Professor Charles, is a model of method and compactness. Its 
general plan of combining in one article a complete presentation of the 
material is thoroughly satisfactory, and enables the reader to get at the 
very heart of a literature the importance of which is being daily more 
appreciated by biblical scholars. This general article, however, is 
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apparently to do duty for the entire literature, and this we regard as a 
distinct loss. As a brief introduction a couple of pages may be sufficient 
on the Sibylline Oracles, for example, but for a complete presentation of 
such an important book we should have larger treatment. Professor 
Bousset's article upon the Apocalypse is one of the most elaborate exam- 
ples of introduction to be found. In fact, if any criticism were to be 
passed upon it, it would be that too much space is given to the history of 
the book in the church, when so little space is given to other articles of 
the New Testament. Professor Bousset holds that the person who wrote 
the book, if any John, was the mysterious John the Presbyter, yet, on 
the whole, he is inclined to believe that not even he is its author, but 
rather that the book, together with the gospel and epistles of John, are 
from a "school." So far as the nature of the book is concerned, 
Professor Bousset naturally restates his own views given in his com- 
mentary, and holds that it was written close to the end of the 
first century. The analysis of the book is very complete, and, as 
might be expected, throws no little emphasis upon the legend Nero 
Redivivus and the creation myths of Gunkel. 

The Acts of the Apostles is considered by Professor Schmiedel. 
The article must be classed as radical, so far as the question of authen- 
ticity is concerned. Professor Schmiedel does not believe that the 
author of the "we "-sections wrote the book of Acts as it now stands, 
but that it is later than Josephus, dating probably from 105-130 A. D. 
Such a conclusion seems to be untenable, resting as it does upon the 
familiar alternative thus stated by Professor Schmiedel : " The author 
contradicts the epistle to the Galatians so categorically that, if we assume 
his identity with the eyewitness who writes in the first person, we are 
compelled to adopt one of two courses : we must either make Galatians 
non-Pauline, or pronounce the writer of Acts as a whole to be a 
tendency-writer of the most marked character, hardly less so than a 
post-apostolic author who should have simply invented the ' we '-sec- 
tions." The basis for this sharp alternative, beyond that given in our 
quotation, is stated by Professor Schmiedel in sixteen lines. With all 
due regard for the profound learning which the author shows in his 
further discussion, covering nine pages, we venture to hold that a very 
large critical pyramid is being made to stand upon a very small critical 
point. That the Acts contained documents, that the first twelve chap- 
ters are a collection of ecclesiastical anecdotes and teachings, that it is 
possible to trace the author in his production of some of the speeches — 
all this is susceptible of proof ; but to prove that this author is not the 
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author of the "we "-sections, we venture to believe, has not yet been 
accomplished. It would seem to us, further, that Professor Schmiedel's 
critique of Blass is capital, but that his nineteenth section upon the 
"religious value of Acts" is very close to unconscious humor. 

Ecclesiastical Articles. — The articles which pertain to church govern- 
ment and institutions. Apostle, Baptism, Bishop, Church, Deacon, are 
all written by the same person. Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, canon 
of Westminster. The interpretation of these matters is that of the 
established church of England, as one might expect. It is next to 
impossible, at the present time, for any writer upon ecclesiastical subjects 
to get outside of the circle of ideas in which he has been brought up. 

The typographical features of the EncyclopcBdia Biblica are quite 
different from, and in some respects better than, those of the Hastings 
dictionary. The type page of the two works is practically the same 
size, and the number of words to the page is almost exactly the same. 
The main difference is that the Cheyne work uses a smaller leaded 
" old style " type where the Hastings work uses a larger solid " modern " 
type. Both works use two sizes of type ; the Cheyne small size is also 
printed solid, and a much larger proportion of the material, as com- 
pared with the Hastings work, is in this size of type. The most strik- 
ing typographical feature of the Encyclopcedia is the blackface inset 
heads, several to each page, which beautifully mark off and index the 
materia] throughout. The columns are numbered instead of the pages. 
It was a commendable innovation in English religious book-making 
to drop the "St." from the names of the apostles and other New 
Testament characters. The bibliographical section at the close of 
many of the articles is all that one could wish, but no small number of 
the articles are deficient in this matter ; in some important cases there 
is no statement of the literature at all. The only illustrations which 
appear in the volume are in the two articles Agriculture and Chariot ; 
none are given in the article Dress. One two-page map is given of 
Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia ; there are two smaller uncolored maps 

of Babylon and Damascus. 

The Editors. 



